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DECO 
DOWN UNDER 


THE INFLUENCE OF ART DECO 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Drive through almost any Australian city, suburb or country 

town and the intluence of Art Deco is immediately apparent in 
signiticant public buildings and examples of commercial, industrial 
and domestic architecture that incorporate the distinctive forms 
and motifs of the style. Visit the local ‘op’ shop and examples 

of the functional household ceramics and glassware that were 
manufactured in Australia during the 1920s, 1930s and beyond 
in response to the decorative stylisation and streamlining of Art 
Deco will be found in quantity.' From the mid 1920s, Art Deco 
became an increasingly worldwide phenomenon, influencing 
contemporary design and taste from New York to Napier, 
Shanghai to Sydney, and Miami to Melbourne. Despite a marked 
geographical isolation from the international centres of art and 
design in Europe and the United States, Australia was not immune 
to its global reach and the intluence of Art Deco, a style that is 


elusive and contradictory in its definition, eclectic in its sources 


Gert Sellheim (designer) 
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Australian National Travel Association (ANTA), 
Melbourne (publisher) 

Australia 1929-1974 

Sands & McDougall Pty Ltd, Melbourne [printer] 
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Australia surf club c.1936 (detail 

colour lithograph 

National Gallery of Australia, Canberra 

© Estate of Gert Sellheim, 
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and diverse in its manifestations, was felt across all areas of 
creative endeavour, trom unique handcrafted items to mass- 


produced everyday objects. 


Architecture was the most visible field in which Art Deco exerted 
a significant influence in Australia and it remains the most 
prominent, with innumerable noteworthy structures still standing 
across the country. Robin Boyd disparagingly described the ‘Jazz 
style’ of 1920s domestic architecture as being ‘only a decorator's 
idea’, writing that ‘the zig-zag stripe and the skyscraper’s set- 
back silhouette symbolised the jazz age. The zig-zag appeared 
on wallpaper, curtains, cushions. The skyscraper silhouette was 
worked into bathroom tiles, living-room cabinets, bookcases, 
bed-heads and was appliquéd on fabrics. Burnt orange was 

the colour, with green, yellow and black accents’? While some 


contemporary houses were a pastiche of previous architectural 
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styles ‘jazzed-up’ with superficial Art Deco ornamentation, a 


number of quintessential Art Deco residences were designed 


and constructed during the period. 


One of the most impressive of these is Burnham Beeches in 
Sherbrooke, about forty kilometres east of Melbourne, which was 
built for Alfred N. Nicholas, the ‘Aspro King’. Designed by Harry 
Norris and completed in 1933, Burnham Beeches was likened 

to a battleship because of its robust construction (in reinforced 
concrete, a new material that facilitated the curved architectural 
forms so characteristic of the period), stepped design and 
extensive multi-level patios that resembled the deck of a ship. An 
imposing three-storey structure, it represented the ultimate in luxury 
and modern convenience, incorporating a litt to a rooftop lookout 
with a loudspeaker that broadcast the latest music and news 
through the gardens. It was also the pinnacle of contemporary 
style, with Art Deco detailing — including stylised representations 
of Australian animals — used throughout to animate its vast exterior 


and internal spaces. The interior scheme was completed with 
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specially commissioned furniture characterised by shiny Australian 
timber veneers, streamlined curves and geometric forms, made by 


Branchtlower and H. Goldman Manufacturing Co. in Melbourne.’ 


The skyscraper, which transtormed the Manhattan skyline from 

the 1920s onwards, is perhaps the ultimate expression of Art 
Deco architecture. The experience of Australian cities, in particular 
Melbourne and Sydney, was also dramatically changed during 
these decades with the construction of multilevel buildings and 
office blocks. Resolutely Art Deco, Sydney buildings such as 

C. Bruce Dellit’s Kyle House (1931}* and Delfin House (1940), 
Emil Sodersten’s City Mutual Life Assurance Building (1936) ° 

and in Melbourne, Marcus Barlow's Manchester Unity Building 
(1932), merged sunbursts, chevrons, zigzags and other decorative 
flourishes with the use of new materials and technology to create 
exemplars of modern architectural expression and function. 
Despite height restrictions that resulted in stunted versions of 
American examples like the Empire State Building, 1930, which 


towers 381 metres above the street, their appearance captured 


Unknown 

Burnham Beeches, Sherbrooke 1947 
gelatin silver photograph 
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the modern imagination.° As one visitor to Sydney, who was 

also entranced by the effect of electric lights throughout the 

city observed, ‘The skyscrapers in the business heart of the city 
tower up in the distance beyond Circular Quay ... At night it is 

all changed to a veritable fairyland. Coloured lights blaze in all 
directions ... electric trams and motor cars on the crests of the hills 


add their moving lights to the scene’. 


Another Art Deco structure that transformed Sydney during these 
years was the Sydney Harbour Bridge. Opening to great fanfare 
in 1932 when Australia was still suffering the effects of the Great 
Depression, ‘our bridge’ was hailed as an icon of modernity 

and progress. Rising majestically between solid pylons, stepped 
back pyramid-style, its distinctive, cantilevered arch was primarily 
tunctional, but also had a symbolic purpose. Built in the shape of 
an enormous sunrise, the bridge picked up on one of Art Deco’s 
most familiar motifs, in itself a palpable symbol of rejuvenation, 
hope and optimism. This shape echoed the design of another 


sacred icon, the badge of the Australian Military Forces, which 
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depicts a crown within the elegantly stylised rays of a rising 

sun.8 The connection between the two was noted at the time, 
with J. J. C. Bradtield writing in a 1924 report on the project: 
‘At times of national rejoicing when the city is illuminated, the 
arch bridge would be unique in that it could be illuminated to 
represent the badge of the Australian Commonwealth Military 


forces ... a fitting tribute to our soldiers’? 


The popular appeal of Art Deco meant that it was the ideal 
style for the design of leisure and entertainment venues such as 
cinemas, hotels and milk bars, the latter introduced in the 1930s 
and reflecting the increasing influence of American culture on 
Australian lite. While such commercial buildings, both new 

and remodelled, were common in the major cities, they also 
appeared throughout the suburbs and in regional areas. Built in 
the mid 1930s, the Paragon cate and cocktail bar in Katoomba, 
New South Wales, is one of Australia’s most complete Art Deco 
interiors, while Elmslea Chambers in Goulburn is one of the most 


beautiful exteriors with its ornate polychrome facade featuring 
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rams-head, ibis and sunburst motifs. Shops, too, reflected this 
trend, adopting the latest styling and design in order to increase 
their commercial appeal and attract customers. The 1933 
remodelling of the Myer Emporium in Bourke Street, Melbourne, 
added strong vertical streamlining to the streetscape while, in the 
same year, the nearby Buckley & Nunn‘s Men's Store introduced 
a facade that combined zigzag, chevron and sunburst motits with 
stylised depictions of genteel, well-dressed men; exactly the type 


of clientele they wished to attract. 


Often based on American models, cinemas including the Astor 
(1938), Sun (1938) and Rivoli (1940) in suburban Melbourne; 

the Metro (1939) in Adelaide; Toowoomba's Empire Theatre 
(1933) in Queensland; the Windsor Theatre (1937) in Nedlands, 
Western Australia; and the extraordinary Hayden Orpheum 
Picture Palace (1935) in Cremorne, Sydney; are a lasting 
testament to the appeal and influence of the Deco style in this 
type of building in Australia. The experience of watching a movie 


in one of them today offers an insight into the glamour and style 
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they signitied during the 1930s and 1940s. Undoubtedly the 
most extraordinary structure of this type built during the period 
was the Capitol Theatre in Melbourne. Designed by Walter 
Burley Griffin and Marion Mahoney Griffin, it was completed 

in 1924 and featured lights, windows and other elements that 
incorporate the decorative motifs and geometric forms that would 
later characterise much of the design of Art Deco buildings in 
Australia. The most distinctive feature of the Capitol, however, 
was its facetted plaster ceiling, likened to a crystal-hung cave, 
which incorporated thousands of concealed lights that produced 


a spectacular coloured-light show. 


It seems unusual then that Art Deco would have been considered 
appropriate for the design of memorials designed to honour 

the memory of the many thousands of Australian soldiers who 
died in the First World War. However, perhaps because it took 
hold in Australia, becoming part of the collective consciousness 
during the late 1920s when competitions were being held for 


commissions to design and construct such monuments, Art Deco 
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was the style adopted by the architects of several major public 


memorials. Of the three most significant examples, Melbourne's 
Shrine of Remembrance (Hudson & Wardrop, 1934); the 

Anzac Memorial (C. Bruce Dellit, 1934) in Hyde Park, Sydney; 
and the National War Memorial (Emil Sodersten, 1936) in 
Canberra; it is Dellit’s monumental edifice that stands out, now 
widely regarded as one of the masterworks of Australian Art 
Deco architecture. Dellit believed that it was the architect's role 
to bring together history, technology and art, and collaborated 
with the artist Rayner Hoff whose bronze sculpture, Sacrifice, 
forms the centrepiece of the memorial.'° The result is a structure 
that successtully merged modern forms (which, in line with the 
historical sources of Art Deco, referred to those of the past}, new 
materials and art in a design that powertully exploits its symbolic 
potential. At the opposite end of Hyde Park stands a retined 
example of Art Deco, the Archibald Fountain, 1933. The work of 
French sculptor François Sicard, it sets gently stylised figures from 
Classical mythology amid a geometric structure that is enlivened 


by sunray waterjets. 


C. Bruce Dellit 

Australia 1900-1942 

Anzac War Memorial, Hyde Park 1930 
watercolour 

Mitchell Library, State Library of New South Wales, 
Sydney 
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Artists often collaborated with architects during the period. In 
addition to the notable example of Hoff, who also worked with 
Sodersten on the City Mutual Lite Assurance Building in Sydney, 
Michael O'Connell designed cement planters for the entrance 
to the Castlemaine Art Gallery and Museum (Stephenson & 
Meldrum, 1932) that feature stylised depictions of Australian 
animals carved into sandstone panels, and an unidentified artist 
produced the relief panels in the foyer of the Manchester Unity 
Building in Melbourne. 


The artists whose work is perhaps best known in this context 

are Napier and Christian Waller, whose desire to make art that 
retlected the age in which it was created and that was part of the 
lives of the populace, saw them focus increasingly in the 1930s 
on major public murals and works in stained glass and mosaic. 
Napier Waller's mosaic on the facade ot Newspaper House in 
Collins Street, Melbourne, and the Leckie Window, installed in 
Wilson Hall at the University of Melbourne in 1935, are two of 


the clearest expressions of Art Deco in his public work. While 
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Napier Waller 
Australia 1893-1972 


Newspaper House, facade showing the mosaic: 
TIl put a girdle round about the earth’ 1933 
Photograph: Predrag Cancar 






Christian Waller also completed important commissions for 
murals and stained-glass windows, it is The Great Breath, 1932 
(p. 262), perhaps the only truly Art Deco artist's book ever printed 


in Australia, which remains her most significant contribution. 


The domestic interior was another area in which the intluence 

of Art Deco was keenly felt and the Burdekin House Exhibition 

in Sydney in 1929 was an important event in terms of introducing 
contemporary interior design to the general public. The artist 

Roy de Maistre was the convenor and manager of the exhibition, 
which brought together ‘a loan collection of good furnishings, 
including old and modern furniture and fittings, china and glass, 
rugs, textiles, prints, pictures, silver, plate, etc’. The majority of 
rooms were furnished with antiques and decorated in a traditional 
style, but on the top floor there were six ‘modern rooms. 
Designed by artists including Thea Proctor, Hera Roberts, Adrian 
Feint and other aticionados of style, they offered an alternative 

to ‘the drab ... fussy ... [and] dingy, uninspiring domestic settings 


of the past’. Leon Gellert wrote in the catalogue that modern 


Ure Smith, Sydney (publisher) 

Australia 1920-39 

Illustration of Hera Roberts’s, interior for 

the 1929 Burdekin House Exhibition, Sydney 
The Home: An Australian quarterly, 

vol. 1, October 1929 

National Library of Australia, Research Library, 


Canberra 
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interior decoration ‘eliminates all that is unnecessary and is in 


agreement with the whole world-movement towards simplification 
as exemplified in modern dress, modern architecture, modern art 

_ it gives ample scope for the application of colour. Its furniture 
is based ... on the simple primary forms — the cube, the prism, the 
cylinder, the cone, the pyramid, the sphere ... The old ubiquities — 
the nicknack ... dear residences of dust and germ — are absent." 
The furniture was uniformly pared back and incorporated the 
curves and distinctive geometry of Art Deco, with lacquered 
tinishes and patterned upholstery. In some instances, the designs 
were adaptations of international examples and that is nowhere 
more evident than in the instance of a bookcase/cabinet by 
De Maistre. While the catalogue notes that the design had its 
origin in the setback architecture of the American skyscraper, 
there is no acknowledgement of the Austrian-born, New York 
resident Paul Frankl and his c.1928 design of a desk/bookcase, 
part of a range of custom-made ‘skyscraper’ furniture, which 


probably inspired it. 
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Much of the artistdesigned furniture featured in the Burdekin 
House Exhibition was manufactured and sold by two of the 
major Sydney department stores, Beard Watson and Marcus 
Clark. Other mass-produced furniture based on international 
examples,'? often using native Australian timbers, was stocked in 
these shops and their counterparts across Australia, while unique 
pieces were made to order in the Art Deco style by companies 
including H. Goldman in Melbourne and William Grant & 
Company in Sydney. 


Contemporary department stores also stocked a plethora of 
household items including electric kettles, toasters and vacuum 
cleaners that were designed according to the principles of 
streamlining or that featured Art Deco motifs and detailing. 
Streamlining, of course, had no functional purpose in such 
objects, apart from its association with speed, efficiency and 
style, which was no doubt a plus for the modern housewife and 


consumer. The ‘Fluta-bar’ heater is a striking example of Art Deco 
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industrial design. One of a range of similarly styled ‘electric fires’ 
manufactured by the Melbourne-based company Hecla from 
1934 until the early 1940s, it combines a classic Deco ziggurat 
shape with ribbed chrome panels, dial and tangerine trim. The 
radical newness of the design and finish of the range is apparent 
when compared to the Imperial, Regent and Melba models 

that were also made by Hecla during the 1930s. The complete 
range was announced in a 1934 promotional brochure, which 
featured a Fluta-bar on the cover and extolled the virtues of this 
contemporary design: ‘To meet the ever increasing demand 
created in this age of modernity and colour, HECLA now offers a 
range of fires that make an instant appeal to the most fastidious 
of home lovers. Pleasing modern lines and contours inlivened [sic] 
by many varied and beautitul colour schemes are the keynotes 
of these new and beautiful tires, imbodying [sic] ... Hecla’s high 
efficiency and flawless finish ... the colour combinations include 
Black, Green, Red, Orange, Yellow and Blue lacquer finishes, 


offset with gleaming chromium plated embellishments’.'° 


Hecla Electric Company, Melbourne (manufacturer) 
Australia active 1930s-76 

Fluta-bar electric heater 1939-40 

metal, ceramic, cotton, bakelite 

Powerhouse Museum, Sydney 

Gift of Mrs J. Lubke, 1991 

Photograph: Marinco Kojdanovski 
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Until the introduction of television to Australia in 1956 and, 


indeed, for many years beyond, the wireless radio was a central 
part of every home, a source of news and entertainment that 
provided a focus for family gatherings. In addition to large, 
tloorbased models, the 1930s witnessed the production of 
smaller radios using new materials such as bakelite, ‘the material 
of a thousand uses’ and its lesser-known variant, Catalin. These 
plastics were ideal for radio cases, enabling them to be produced 
in a singlemoulded piece, thus avoiding time-consuming and 


expensive hand assembly. 


Amalgamated Wireless Australasia (AVVA) was the major 
producer of radios at the time and two of their 1930s models 
stand out as classic examples of Art Deco, exploiting the use 
of new and relatively cheap materials within mass-produced 
designs that incorporate the form of the skyscraper and stylised 
decoration. The 1935 Empire State Fisk radiolette clearly 
declares the relationship between its distinctive shape and the 


modern skyscraper. Like many Australian products of these years, 
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the design of the radio was probably based on an international 
model, the American AirKing table radio designed in 1933. 
Manufactured at AWA's Ashfield factory in Sydney, it was 
produced in five colours, with green being the rarest and, perhaps 
a reflection of the prevailing conservatism of the Australian market 
and domestic interior, black and brown being the most common.'4 
The ‘Fret and Foot’ Fisk Radiolette of 1936 incorporated a less 
extreme stepped design and in the two-tone models, the feet and 
elegant tretwork contrasted with the body of the radio. In its allusion 
to jade and ivory, the green-and-white model is characteristic 

of the way the qualities of new materials such as bakelite were 
exploited to imitate precious materials as Art Deco became 


increasingly democratised through the process of mass production. 


A modern home demanded suitably modern accessories and, 
like Art Deco furniture in Australia, ceramics, glass, textiles and 
so forth were mass produced and widely available. Some of 
the commercially manufactured ‘art pottery’ made during the 


1930s by companies such as Bendigo Pottery in Victoria and 


Alice Easton 

Australia 1898-after 2000 

Cup, saucer and plate set 1936 
earthenware 

National Gallery of Australia, Canberra 
Gift of Alice Easton, 1990 


Mashman Brothers in New South Wales adopted bold Art Deco 
ornamentation and extreme stylisation. Wunderlich, renowned 
tor their terracotta root tiles and stamped-metal wall and ceiling 
panels, also produced earthenware vases with strong geometric 
ornamentation in around 1930. Mass produced and possibly 
imported, the delicate angular teacups featured in Olive Cotton's 
classic Art Deco photograph, Teacup ballet, 1935 (p. 276), 


were an inexpensive line that she bought trom Woolworths. 


A fascinating corollary to these mass-produced examples is 

found in Alice Easton's cup, saucer and plate set of 1936. 

While the somewhat clumsy production signals its handmade 
status, the angular forms of the plates and teacup are conspicuous 
in their adoption of a distinct Art Deco shape that is entirely 
uncharacteristic of the majority of studio-made ceramics of the 
time. In its use of a gentle geometric stylisation of form, Ola 
Cohn’s ceramic relief exemplifies a tendency that existed among 


numerous artists in Australia during these years, reflecting the 
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intluence of the international Art Deco style. Unique handmade 
ceramics that adopted Art Deco forms and decoration were also 
produced at this time by artists including Klytie Pate, Allan Lowe, 
Loudon Sainthill and Napier Waller.'¢ 


It has been noted that the rise of Art Deco in Australia coincided 
with the growth of regional consciousness and a related 
movement in various creative tields towards the establishment of 
uniquely national forms of expression.!” In the work of some artists 
including the potter Klytie Pate (p. 288) and Michael O'Connell 
(p. 274) best known for his relieFprinted textiles, this translated 
into the use of uniquely Australian subjects such as native flora 
and fauna, which were abstracted and stylised along Art Deco 
principles. Within the visual and decorative arts, however, 
Margaret Preston (p. 274) was the most vocal promoter of this 
idea, believing that the basis for such a national art existed in 


that of Indigenous Australia. 
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Olive Nock’s hand-painted breakfast set of 1930 is an 

unusual example of the synthesis of this contemporary interest in 
Indigenous culture in Australia with Art Deco styling. Nock was 
one of the few Australians known to have visited the 1925 Paris 
Exposition, the experience of which informed her subsequent 
work in a wide range of media including pokerwork, leather 
tooling, embroidery and china painting. While the forms of the 
china blanks Nock used are traditional, the abstract designs, 
appropriated from Indigenous artefacts studied in the Australian 
Museum, have been stylised with an emphasis on geometry and 


pattern that is indicative of her familiarity with Art Deco. 


The Home, a magazine published by Sydney Ure Smith, 
described itselt as ‘the one authority in Australia in matters of 
good taste’, encouraging readers to subscribe ‘and keep your 
mind in the mood of the moment and make your home a fit 
setting for the interesting and brilliant life of this century’.!* It was 
aimed at the stylish contemporary woman who understood that 


‘there was more to being modern than bobbed hair, a cloche, 
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or confident declarations. It was a total lifestyle which involved 
driving cars, playing tennis, dancing in public places, eating out, 
and generally being seen’.!? It offered an insight into the lives of 
Sydney's ‘smart set’ (who themselves would have been part of the 
magazine's affluent audience}, keeping them informed of the latest 
in architecture, interior and garden design, fashion, art, music 


and literature. 


While the imagery and graphic style ot The Home covers 
changed during the twenty-three-year life of the magazine,”° 
many of them depicted the modern woman in images that exploited 
the characteristic features of Art Deco graphics, incorporating 

bold areas of flat colour, pattern, dramatic viewpoints and 
distorted perspective. Hera Roberts was responsible for many of 
the most strongly Art Deco cover images, including close-up views 
of women’s faces, stylised to resemble a Brancusi sculpture or 
carved African mask. The cover of the travel number published 

in October 1928, a collaboration between Roberts and Adrian 


Feint, captured the spirit of the age. Depicting an aeroplane, 


TO, a, to 





Adrian Feint (designer) 

Australia 1894-197] 

Hera Roberts (designer) 

Australia 1892-(1950s] 

Ure Smith, Sydney (publisher) 

Australia 1920-39 

Cover of ‘The Home: An Australian quarterly’ 
vol. 9, no. 10 October 1928 

colour photo-offset lithograph 

National Gallery of Australia, Research Library, 
Canberra 
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ocean liner and speeding train amid the names of Australia’s 
capital cities and international destinations including London, 
New York, Rome and Cairo (all set against Delaunay-esque 
circles of vivid banded colour}, the cover sent a clear message 
to the magazine's readers: Australia was part of an international 
community undergoing rapid industrial and technological 
change, the products of which were bringing them closer to 


the rest of the world. 


The arresting graphics of the covers were also seen throughout the 
pages of The Home in advertisements by commercial artists such 
as Gert Sellheim, as well as in other magazines of the day. Best 
known for his design of a number of dynamic travel posters during 
these years that promoted Australia as an exciting destination, 
Sellheim's bold use of colour and stylisation was more radical than 
anything being produced by his peers in the visual arts. As one 
astute contemporary commentator noted, ‘Lately the merchants 
have placed on hoardings and periodicals, work so advanced 


that it would never be admitted to the more conservative museums 
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or placed on the walls of the majority of collectors ... Thus today 
the art of the mass of the people, the poster, the showcard, the 
display advertisement is often more “modern” and often more vital 
than most of the art that is placed on view ... It is not fantastic to 
suggest that much work that is scornfully labelled “commercial” 
today will be ranked higher in 100 years than many easel 


paintings that are today regarded with reverence’.”! 


The spread of Art Deco across the globe was an unprecedented 
phenomenon in which Australian artists, designers and consumers 
willingly participated. Its pervasive influence was registered in the 
design of the most humble household items and monumental civic 
projects that permanently transformed the architectural landscape 
of the country. While Australian Art Deco exhibits distinctive 
characteristics and sometimes incorporates uniquely local forms 
and motifs, it also reflects the enthusiasm with which Australia 
embraced modernity and responded to the invitation to be part 


of an international community. Kirsty Grant 


Harold Cazneaux 

New Zealand 1878-1953, 

emigrated to Australia c.1889 

Ure Smith, Sydney (publisher) 

Australia 1920-38 

Cover of The Home: An Australian quarterly, 
vol. 12, no. 2 February 1931 

colour photo-offset lithograph 

National Gallery of Australia, Research Library, 
Canberra 


Notes 


1 Largely because of Australia’s isolation from Europe and America, historically, 
there was a time lag between the development of a new style internationally 
and its emergence here. This phenomenon, particularly obvious within the 
history of Australian visual arts, often correlates to a continuation of the style 
in Australia long atter its international model has been superseded. 

2 Robin Boyd, Australia’s Home, Melbourne University Press, Parkville, 

1961, p. 80. 

3 Robert Irving, The History and Design of the Australian House, 
Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 1985, p. 137 

4 The dates given for buildings referred to in this essay are the dates 
of completion. 

5 For further information on Dellit and Sodersten’s Art Deco architecture, 
see lan & Maisy Stapleton, ‘C. Bruce Dellit 1900-1942 and Emil Sodersten 
1901-1961’, in Howard Tanner {ed.), Architects of Australia, Macmillan, South 
Melbourne, 1981, pp. 119-28. 

6 In Sydney building heights were restricted to 150 feet (46 metres) and in 
Melbourne, between 99 and132 feet (30.2-40.3 metres}, depending on 
the width of the street. 

7 G. S. Browne, Australia: A General Account, London, 1929, quoted in 
Caroline Butler-Bowdon, Art Deco, Museum of Sydney, Sydney, 1999, p. 3. 

8 See Daniel Thomas, ‘Art Deco in Australia’, Art & Australia, vol. 9, no. 4, 
March 1972, p. 338. 

9 Quoted in Ursula Prunster, The Sydney Harbour Bridge 1932-1982, Angus 
& Robertson, Art Gallery of New South Wales, Sydney, 1982, p. 17 

10 Stapleton, p. 123. 
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